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PSYCHOLOGY ON THE "NEW THOUGHT" 

MOVEMENT. 

IN the Gifford Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh during the year 
1901-1902, by Prof. William James of Harvard University, and 
afterward published in book form,* there are many comments upon 
the movement known as "New Thought." These come from a doc- 
tor of medicine, a professor of philosophy and a prominent psy- 
chologist, and when brought together show how the New Thought 
philosophy appears, considered objectively from a psychological and 
scientific standpoint. Moreover, the book furnishes a kind of back- 
ground against which the movement can be measured; and it is 
here attempted to outline that background for the reader by adding 
some of the lecturer's general summaries and conclusions. 

The religious experiences that formed the subject of the lec- 
tures were, in Dr. James's words, "the feelings, acts and experi- 
ences of individual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend 
themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider the 
divine" ; and the term "divine" was not taken in any narrow sense, 
for systems of thought in which the existence of a God is not posi- 
tively assumed were considered as religious. The lecturer's method 
of treating this subject was by analysis and comparison; he took 
up and considered concrete cases of personal religious experience, 
and deduced their fundamental principles by distinguishing the 
essential characteristics common to all from such superficial differ- 
ences as were incidentally due to creed, race, temperament, intel- 
lectual force or historical setting. This is analogous to the case 
method of studying law, which his colleague, Prof. Langdell, estab- 

Warieties of Religious Experience, by William James LL. D., etc. 
London and New York: 1903. 
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lished at Harvard, and which has spread and transformed the study 
of Common Law. That method has produced a literature of such 
books as LangdelFs Cases on Contracts, Ames's Cases on Torts, 
Gray's Cases on Property, etc., and this book might not inaptly be 
called, James's Cases on The Subliminal Consciousness. 

It is in an early chapter entitled "The Religion of Healthy- 
Mindedness" that most of the comment on New Thought is found. 
There is a natural optimism which enables its possessor to enjoy 
life uninterruptedly. Dr. James gave some cases of this happy 
temperament, and pointed out that the resulting attitude of grateful 
admiration for the gift of existence was in itself a kind of religious 
feeling. Such unreflecting optimism he distinguished as involun- 
tary healthy-mindedness, and then went on to say that a healthy- 
minded attitude, as such, could be deliberately adopted and syste- 
matically practiced as a religion. On that point he makes these 
psychological criticisms : 

"The systematic cultivation of healthy-mindedness as a relig- 
ious attitude is consonant with important currents in human nature, 
and is anything but absurd. . . . Every abstract way of 
conceiving things selects some one aspect of them as their essence 
for the time being, and disregards their other aspects. Systematic 
healthy-mindedness, conceiving good as the essential and universal 
aspect of being, deliberately excludes evil from its field of vision; 
and although, when thus nakedly stated, this might seem a difficult 
feat to perform for one who is intellectually sincere with himself 
and honest about facts, a little reflection shows that the situation is 
too complex to lie open to so simple a criticism." 

Dr. James says that every emotional state is, and must be, 
blind to opposing facts. If melancholy rules, the thought of good 
cannot acquire the feeling of reality; while by "the man actively 
happy, from whatever cause, evil simply cannot then and there be 
believed in. He must ignore it; and to the bystander he may then 
seem perversely to shut his eyes to it and hush it up." 

There are several modern tendencies that have promoted the 
growth of healthy-mindedness as a religious attitude. The advance 
of "liberalism" in the Christian Church during the past fifty years 
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is one ; the popular spread of the scientific theory of evolution, with 
the doctrine of universal progress, is another; New Thought is still 
another; and in Dr. James's opinion it is the most weighty of them 
all. He says: 

"To my mind a current far more important and interesting 
religiously than that which sets in from natural science towards 
healthy-mindedness is that which has recently poured over America 
and seems to be gathering force every day, and to which, for the 
sake of having a brief designation, I will give the title of the 'Mind- 
cure movement.' There are various sects of this 'New Thought,' 
to use another of the names by which it calls itself ; but their agree- 
ments are so profound that their differences may be neglected for 
my present purpose. . . . It is a deliberately optimistic scheme 
of life, with both a speculative and a practical side. In its gradual 
development during the last quarter of a century, it has taken up 
into itself a number of contributory elements, and it must now be 
reckoned with as a genuine religious power. . . . One of the 
doctrinal sources of Mind-cure is the four Gospels; another is 
Emersonianism or New England transcendentalism; another is 
Berkeleyan idealism; another is spiritism; another the optimistic 
popular science evolutionism of which I have recently spoken ; and, 
finally, Hindooism has contributed a strain." 

Dr. James says that the practical character of New Thought 
especially characterizes it. "The plain fact remains that the spread 
of the movement has been due to practical fruits, and the extremely 
practical turn of character of the American people has never been 
better shown than by the fact that this, their only decidedly original 
contribution to the systematic philosophy of life, should be so in- 
timately knit up with concrete therapeutics. To the importance of 
mind-cure the medical and clerical professions in the United States 
are beginning, though with much recalcitrancy and* protesting, to 
open their eyes. It is evidently bound to develop still farther, both 
speculatively and practically. 

"The leaders in this faith have had an intuitive belief in the 
all-saving power of healthy-minded attitudes as such; in the con- 
quering efficacy of courage; and a correlative contempt for fear 
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and all nervously precautionary states of mind. Their belief has in 
a general way been corroborated by the practical experience of their 
disciples; and this experience forms to-day a mass imposing in 
amount. 

"This system is wholly and exclusively compacted of optimism. 
"Thoughts are things,' as one of the most vigorous mind-cure writ- 
ers prints in bold type at the bottom of each of his pages; and if 
your thoughts are of health and vigor, before you know it these 
things will also be your outward portion. No one can fail of the 
regenerative influence of optimistic thinking, pertinaciously pursued. 

"The mind-cure principles are beginning so to pervade the air 
that one catches their spirit at second hand. . . More and 

more people are recognizing it to be bad form to speak of disagree- 
able sensations, or to make much of the ailments of life. These 
general tonic effects would be good even if the more striking results 
were non-existent. But the latter abound. 

"The blind have been made to see, the halt to walk; lifelong 
invalids have had their health restored. The moral fruits have been 
no less remarkable. Regeneration of character has gone on on an 
extensive scale." 

Discussing New Thought belief on its speculative side, Dr. 
James says: 

"The fundamental pillar on which it rests is nothing more than 
the general basis 1 of all religious experience, the fact that man has 
a dual nature, and is connected with two spheres of thought, a 
shallower and a profounder sphere, in either of which he may learn 
to live more habitually." 

The shallower sphere is, of course, the physical; but, whereas 
Christian theology has always considered frowardness to be the 
essential fault of this part of human nature, the mind-curers say 
that the mark of the beast in it is — Fear; and this, in his opinion, 
gives "an entirely new religious turn to their persuasion." 

An extract from another part of the lectures, where the im- 
mediate subject of discussion was the heroic aspect of asceticism, 
may be inserted here by way of commentary on this "entirely new 
religious turn." He there said : 
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"In these remarks I am leaning only on mankind's common 
instinct for reality, which in point of fact has always held the world 
to be essentially a theater for heroism. In heroism, we feel life's 
supreme mystery is hidden. We tolerate no one who has no capacity 
for it whatever in any direction. On the other hand, no matter 
what a man's frailties otherwise may be, if he is willing to risk 
death, and still more if he suffer it heroically, in the service he has 
chosen, the fact consecrates him forever. Inferior to ourselves in 
this or that way, if yet we cling to life, and he is able to 'fling it 
away like a flower,' as caring nothing for it, we account him our 
born superior. Each of us in his own person feels that a high- 
hearted indifference to life would expatiate all his shortcomings." 

The profounder sphere of thought with which our dual nature 
is connected is, of course, the spiritual ; the mind-curers' theory of 
the higher part of human nature also differs strikingly from the 
theological theory. "The spiritual in man appears in the mind-cure 
philosophy as partly conscious, but chiefly subconscious ; and 
through the subconscious we are already one with the Divine with- 
out any miracle of grace, or abrupt creation of a new inner man. 
As this view is variously expressed by different writers, we find in 
it traces of Christian mysticism, of transcendental idealism, of 
Vedantism, and of the modern psychology of the subliminal self." 

Of the Subliminal Self, or Subliminal Consciousness, Dr. James 
says: 

"I cannot but think that the most important step forward that 
has been made in psychology since I have been a student of that 
science is the discover}', first made in 1886, that, in certain subjects 
at least, there is not only the consciousness of the ordinary field, 
with its usual center and margin, but an addition thereto in the 
shape of a set of memories, thoughts and feelings, which are extra- 
marginal and outside of the primary consciousness altogether, but 
yet must be classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal 
their presence by unmistakable signs. I call this the most important 
step forward because, unlike the other advances which psychology 
has made, this discovery has revealed to us an entirely unsuspected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human nature." 
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Going on to show the importance of this discovery, he explained 
that the expression "field of consciousness" was a recent term in 
psychology; that until lately psychologists had considered the unit 
of mental life to be the single "idea," a well-defined thing ; but that 
now they tended to consider such unit to be the entire wave of con- 
sciousness, or field of objects, present to the thought at any one 
time. He further explained that modern psychology, while admit- 
ting that it seemed impossible to outline this "field of consciousness" 
definitely, had, nevertheless, taken it for granted that "what is 
absolutely extra-marginal is absolutely nonexistent, and cannot be 
a fact of consciousness at all." 

The discovery of an extra-marginal consciousness changes this, 
and Dr. James says: 

"In particular this discovery of a consciousness existing beyond 
the field, or subliminally, casts light on many phenomena of relig- 
ious biography." 

The suggestiveness of this discovery is emphasized in a final 
lecture, where Dr. James sums up his conclusions on the whole 
subject of religious experience. He concludes that under all dis- 
crepancies all creeds agree in their testimony on two points: That 
there is something wrong about us as we naturally stand ; and that 
we are saved from the wrongness by establishing the right relation 
with higher powers. He concludes that there are the same pro- 
gressive stages in every religious experience. The individual who 
suffers from this sense of wrongness, and begins to criticise it, is 
to that extent conscious of something higher, if anything higher 
exists. Along with the wrong part of him there is thus a higher 
part of him, though this may be but a helpless germ, and though 
it may not be obvious with which part of him he had better identify 
his real being. When, however, the crisis is reached, the individual 
"identifies his real being with the germinal part of himself" in the 
following way: "He becomes conscious that this higher part is 
coterminous and continuous with a more of the same quality, which 
is operative in the universe outside of him, and which he can keep 
in working touch with, and in a fashion get on board of, and save 
himself when all his lower being has gone to pieces in the wreck." 
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How much objective truth is there in such psychological feelings? 
Does that more, of the same quality, really exist and really 
act? If so, in what shape does it exist, and in what man- 
ner does it act? Dr. James says all theological creeds agree 
that it does exist; their differences are in regard to the way in 
which it acts. Just how "union" between the individual and this 
more is made, is the point over which "pantheism, theism, nature 
and second birth, works and grace and karma, immortality and 
reincarnation, rationalism and mysticism, carry on inveterate dis- 
putes." But he believes that we can sift out of their differences a 
body of doctrine common to all, and formulate it in terms to which 
physical science need not object. He says: "The subconscious self 
is nowadays a well-accredited psychological entity; and I believe 
that in it we have the term required. . . . Let me propose, as 
an hypothesis, that whatever it may be on its farther side, the more 
with which in religious experiences we find ourselves connected is 
on its hither side the subconscious continuation of our conscious 
life." 

Difficulties commence the moment we ask how far our trans- 
marginal consciousness carries us if we follow it on its remoter 
side. Here different religions come with their different creeds, 
which he terms "over-beliefs," and does not pass upon ; but he says : 
"Disregarding the 'over-beliefs' and confining ourselves to what is 
common and generic, we have in the fact that the conscious person 
is continuous with a wider self through which saving experiences 
come, a positive content of religious experience which, it seems to 
me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes." 

According to New Thought belief, the individual becomes 
united with the MORE by passive relaxation ; or, to be more accu- 
rate, each of us is already united with the source of infinite and 
eternal energy, and the one thing needful is to recognize that fact. 

Dr. James is struck by the "psychological similarity between 
the mind-cure movement and the Lutheran and Wesleyan move- 
ments. To the anxious query, 'What shall we do to be saved?' 
Luther and Wesley replied, 'You are saved now, if you would 
but believe it.' To the anxious query, 'What shall we do to be 
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whole?' the mind-curers reply, 'You are whole already, if you did 
but know it.' Both doctrines teach that the way is in passivity, 
not activity ; relaxation, not intentness ; that the seeker must give 
up the feeling of responsibility ; let go his hold ; trust the care of 
his destiny to higher powers; and he will find that he gains not 
only a perfect inward reward, but often, also, the particular thing 
he thought he was renouncing." 

He says: 

"Whatever its ultimate significance may prove to be, this is 
certainly one fundamental form of human experience. With those 
who undergo it in its fulness, no criticism avails to cast doubt on 
its reality. They know; for they have actually felt the higher 
powers in giving up the tension of the personal will. . . . The 
mind-curers have given the widest scope to this sort of experi- 
ence. They have demonstrated that a form of regeneration by 
relaxing, by letting go, physiologically indistinguishable from the 
Lutheran justification by faith and the Wesleyan acceptance of 
free grace, is within the reach of persons who have no convic- 
tion of 'sin' and care nothing for the Lutheran theology. It is 
but giving your, little private convulsive self a rest and finding 
that a greater Self is there. The results, slow or sudden, great 
or small, of the combined optimism and expectancy, the regenera- 
tive phenomena which ensue on the abandonment of effort, remain 
firm facts of human nature, no matter whether we adopt a theistic, 
a pantheistic-idealistic or a medical-materialistic view of their ulti- 
mate causal explanation." 

The psychology of relaxation is explained in a chapter on 
"Conversion." A great many cases of conversion are reviewed, 
some voluntary and gradual, others so sudden as to have been called 
miraculous ; and analysis of them shows that there is always a 
point in the process at which the personal will is either surren- 
dered, or ceases from sheer exhaustion, or is overwhelmed by an 
inrush or uprush from some source uncomprehended by the indi- 
vidual who receives it. The psychology of our moods and their 
alternations; of character and the differences of character between 
different men, and of changes of character in a single individual, 
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was first discussed. These processes are analogous. They result 
from a change in the balance between impulses and inhibitions, many 
of which are partly or wholly sub-conscious, a shift of the center 
of the field of consciousness, and the substitution of a new group 
of "associated ideas" for the former group. How the process 
of conversion is helped at the critical moment by a temporary 
letting-go is shown by a familiar illustration. When we try to 
recall a forgotten name our efforts, at first, start up processes 
in the subliminal consciousness, where all "forgotten" experiences 
are recorded. But, as we go on struggling to recall the lost name, 
the efforts of the conscious mind jam the operations of the sub- 
conscious, just at the "threshold of consciousness." All know 
the mental discomfort then felt. If now we will turn away our 
conscious attention from the subject, "in half an hour (to use 
Emersori's words) the lost name comes sauntering into your mind 
as carelessly as if it had never been invited." 

In a religious conversion the situation is analogous. The 
candidate has two ideas in his mind — the "sin" from which he 
would escape and the "salvation" to which he would attain. His 
idea of "sin" is distinct; his idea of "salvation" is vague; so much 
so that the ideal actually attained is generally different from that 
which was sought. The conscious effort toward "salvation" is 
"a process of struggling away from sin rather than of striving 
toward righteousness." The new ideal is being formed chiefly 
in the deeper, sub-conscious mind, and like the lost name it gets 
jammed. Then follow acute distress, desperate self-surrender and 
consequent release of the pent-up ideal with something like a reve- 
lation. 

Religion and psychology agree in this. There is a force beyond 
consciousness which brings help to the individual. Religion attrib- 
utes this force to Deity; psychology does not affirm that it trans- 
cends the individual's sub-conscious self. 

The personal will works in the ordinary or primary field of 
consciousness. To let the will go, to relax the finite personal 
self, as a means of establishing communication between the pri- 
mary consciousness and the subliminal consciousness, and through 
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the subliminal consciousness with any MORE beyond, is psycho- 
logically reasonable. New Thought philosophy advocates doing 
this systematically, though the practice did not originate with 
New Thought. Dr. James says : "Mind-cure has made what in 
our Protestant countries is an unprecedentedly great use of the 
sub-conscious life. To their reasoned advice and dogmatic asser- 
tion its founders have added systematic exercise in passive relaxa- 
tion, concentration and meditation." 

A like practice has always been a part of Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism; and in the Christian Church there have 
always been mystics and a codified system the basis of which is 
orison. In relaxation, concentration and meditation the mystic's 
object is to become conscious of the continuity of his finite self 
with the Infinite. In Dr. James's words, "This overcoming of all 
the usual barriers between the individual and the Absolute is the 
great mystic achievement. In mystic states we both become one 
with the Absolute and we become aware of our oneness. This is 
the everlasting and triumphant mystical tradition, hardly altered by 
difference of clime or creed. In Hinduism, in Neoplatonism, in 
Sufism, in Christian mysticism, in Whitmanism, we find the same 
recurring note, so that there is about mystical utterances an eternal 
unanimity which ought to make a critic stop and think." 

The psychological condition known as the "mystical state of 
consciousness" is one both of feeling and of knowing, and always 
possesses the four characteristics of ineffability, a transcendent in- 
sight, transient duration, and a sense of passivity. It is not sus- 
tained for long at any time, but it is recurrent; and when it sets 
in, the mystic feels as if his own will were in abeyance and he 
were being carried along by a superior power. This is not, how- 
ever, like the passivity that marks the phenomena of alternative 
personality, or trance, or any automatism; for in mysticism there 
always remains a perfect memory of the experience, as well as a 
deep sense of the importance of its meaning. No state of feeling 
can be satisfactorily described to those who have not themselves 
felt it; being in love is an example of this. But the feeling that 
marks the mystical state of consciousness seems to baffle verbal 
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expression so utterly that it is no wonder we find the term "mysti- 
cism" generally used as a term of condemnation to throw at opin- 
ions that seem vast and vague and without foundation in fact or 
reason. As a state of knowing, mystical consciousness is char- 
acterized by a sense of perceiving truths that transcend the range 
of the discursive intellect. This peculiar "noetic" quality marks 
even the most elementary stages of this psychological condition, 
while in the more developed mystic states problems of being, so 
profound that their very investigation had not been dreamed of, 
seem to be made plain as if by a flash of light ; and these illumina- 
tions and revelations, articulate though they remain, "as a rule 
carry with them a curious sense of authority for after time." 
Sometimes they relate to a familiar phenomena of the objective 
world, but more often to the attractions of metaphysics or cos- 
mology, so that another name for the mystical state is the "state 
of cosmic consciousness." 

Dr. James said that he could treat the subject of mysticism 
at second-hand only, for his own constitution shut him out almost 
entirely from the kind of experiences that were given in his col- 
lection of cases on this topic; but there are experiences, not unfa- 
miliar, that must be regarded psychologically as rudimentary states 
of mystical consciousness and his review of these gives any critic 
some idea of the nature of the state. The simplest case is the 
sudden sense of realizing the full meaning of some saying which 
has been a proverb from the nursery, but the truth of which has 
never been felt before. This sudden sense of deeper significance 
is not confined to entire sentences ; a single word, an effect of light, 
an odor or a musical sound may cause it. Poetry and music owe 
their power to this. "We are dead or alive to the eternal inner 
message of art according to whether we have kept or lost this mystical 
susceptibility." A more pronounced case is that peculiar sense 
that not rarely possesses us of having "been here before," in just 
this place, with just these people, saying just these things. A 
little more and we come to a "realm that public opinion and ethical 
philosophy have long since branded as pathological, though private 
practice and certain lyric strains of poetry seem still to bear witness 
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to its ideality — .the consciousness produced by intoxicants and anaes- 
thetics, especially by alcohol. . . . The sway of alcohol over man- 
kind is unquestionably due to its power to stimulate the mystical 
faculties of human nature. . . . Drunkenness unites and expands 
. . . Not through mere perversity do men run after (alcohol). . . . 
It is part of the deeper mystery of life that whiffs and gleams of 
something that we immeditely recognize as excellent should be 
vouchsafed to so many of us only in the earlier phases of what 
in its totality is so degrading a poisoning."* 

An example of the mystical state of consciousness, not rudi- 
mentary but highly developed, is the peace of mind that immedi- 
ately follows a religious conversion, filling the very hour of change. 
It is a state of assurance rather than of faith; its characteristics 
can be specified, but Dr. James says it is probably hard for any one 
who has not been in the state to appreciate its intensity of feeling. 
There is in it a sense of being under a higher control. There is 
a sense of entire willingness to be, even though conditions should 
remain the same. The idea of personal "salvation" that usually 
accompanies the change in Christians is not essential to this state. 
It is something apart from the satisfaction of personal salvation. 
"A passion of willingness, of acquiescence, of admiration, is the 
glowing center of this state of mind. . . . The second feature 
in a sense of perceiving truths not known before. ... A third 
peculiarity is the objective change which the world often appears 
to undergo. An appearance of iieivness beautifies every object. 
. . . The most characteristic of all the elements of the conversion 
crisis is the ectacy of happiness produced. . . . The transition 
from tenseness, self-responsibility and worry to equanimity, recep- 
tivity and peace is the most wonderful of all those shiftings of 



'Conf. 'The one thing which we seek with insatiable desire is to forget 
ourselves, to be surprised out of our propriety, to lose our sempiternal 
memory, and to do something without knowing how or why: in short, to 
draw a new circle. ... 'A man,' said Oliver Cromwell, 'never rises so 
high as when he knows not whither he is going.' Dreams and drunkenness, 
the use of opium and alcohol, are the semblance and counterfeit of this 
oracular genius, and hence their dangerous attraction for men." — Emerson : 
"Circles." 
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inner equilibrium, those changes of the personal center of energy, 
which I have analyzed so often, and the chief wonder of it is that 
it so often comes about, not by doing, but by simply relaxing and 
throwing the burden down. This abandonment of self-responsi- 
bility seems to be the fundamental act in specifically religious, as 
distinguished from moral practice. It antedates theologies and is 
independent of philosophies. Mind-cure, theosophy, stoicism, ordi- 
nary neurological hygiene, insist on it as emphatically as Christian- 
ity does, and it is capable of entering into closest marriage with 
every speculative creed." 

In another place he writes: "There is a state of mind known 
to religious men, but to no others, in which the will to assert 
ourselves and hold our own is displaced' by a willingness to close 
our mouths and be as nothing in the floods and waterspouts of 
God. The time for tension in our soul is over, and that of happy 
relaxation, of calm deep breathing, of an eternal present, with no 
discordant future to be anxious about, has arrived. Fear is not 
held in abeyance as it is by mere morality ; it is positively expunged 
and washed away. . . . This sort of happiness in the absolute 
and everlasting is what we find nowhere but in religion. ... In 
its most characteristic embodiments, religious happiness is no mere 
feeling of escape. ... It cares no longer to escape." 

Dr. James says that the mere fact that a thing originates in 
the subliminal part of the mind, or arrives by way of it, is no proof 
of its divine character, and does not make it authoritative as divine. 
But he points out that the question of origin is quite distinct from 
the question of worth. He explains that we follow two orders of 
inquiry concerning anything: "First, what is the nature of it? 
How did it come about? What is its constitution, origin and his- 
tory? Second, what is its importance, meaning or significance, now 
that it is once here?" The answers are, respectively, what the 
books on logic term an existential proposition and a proposition of 
value; and the second cannot be deduced from the first. To deter- 
mine the value of these mystical experiences we should criticise them 
as any other objective fact is criticised, basing our judgment on 
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their "immediate luminousness, philosophical reasonableness, and 
moral helpfulness." Of course, a "revelation" possesses immediate 
luminousness for the mystic who receives it. Dr. James says : "Mys- 
tical states, when well developed, usually are, and have the right to 
be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals to whom they come ;" 
the mystic's position is invulnerable to argument; he has felt; and 
that, after all, is all that we have done with our ordinary senses. In 
his opinion, "no authority emanates from mystical states which 
should make it a duty for those who stand outside them to accept 
their revelations uncritically." But as to the reasonableness of these 
revelations, he notes that they do not contradict the facts of ordinary 
consciousness, but only add new meaning to them ; they do not deny 
that reason has truth, but do not admit that reason has all the truth 
there is. "They break down the authority of the rationalistic con- 
sciousness, based upon the understanding and the senses alone. They 
show it to be only one kind of consciousness. They open out the 
possibility of other orders of truth." Finally, the results of mystic- 
ism seem to be morally helpful. Dr. James concludes that its prac- 
tical effect on character is strengthening, not weakening. Although 
in subjects of feeble disposition and narrow intellect these results 
have sometimes been stupefaction and an unfitting for practical life, 
upon natively strong dispositions and intellects the results are quite 
opposite. "The great Spanish mystics, who carried the habit of 
ecstasy as far as it has often been carried, appear for the most part 
to have shown indomitable spirit and energy ;" Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits, was "one of the most powerfully practical engines 
that ever lived." 

The mystical state of consciousness is transient, but, as noted 
above, after it has been felt once, whenever it recurs its peculiar 
quality is instantly recognized. Dr. James says that between re- 
currences it "is susceptible of continuous development in what is 
felt as inner richness," and that in mysticism "personal religious ex- 
periences have their root and center." The habitual mental attitude 
of "saintliness" seems to be always bordering upon cosmic conscious- 
ness, and frequently rising to it. Dr. James warned his hearers that 
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"saintliness" must not be mistaken to mean sanctimoniousness. It is 
the condition that follows a conversion which effects a permanent 
transformation of the individual's nature. He gives these typical 
features of "a composite photograph of universal saintliness," the 
same in all religions: "i. A feeling of being in a wider life than 
that of this world's selfish little interests, and a conviction, not merely 
intellectual, but, as it were, sensible, of the existence of an ideal 
power." This may or may not be personified. "2. A sense of the 
friendly continuity of the ideal power with our own life, and a will- 
ing self-surrender to its control. 3. An immense elation and free- 
dom, as the outlines of the confining self-hood melt down. 4. A 
shifting of the emotional center toward loving and harmonious af- 
fections." In a final summary, he says that the cases all show that 
the following beliefs are characteristic of the "religious life:" "1. 
That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe, from 
which it draws its chief significance. 2. That union or harmonious 
relation with that higher universe is our true end. 3. That prayer 
or inner communion with the spirit thereof is a process wherein work 
is really done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, 
psychological or material, within the phenomenal world." All these 
attributes of saintliness flow "from the sense of the divine, as from 
their psychological center." Whoever possesses this sense sees the 
significance of the smallest details in their relation to the divine order, 
and the contemplation of this divine order yields him a steadfastness 
of spirit with which no other can compare. 

Religion is the faith-state combined with a creed. The creed is 
a secondary thing, an intellectual growth; religion is essentially a 
matter of feeling and conduct, and the characteristic feelings are the 
same in all religions, however the intellectual content may vary. Dr. 
James says these feelings belong to the "sthenic" order; they are 
expansive, tonic, freshening to vital power. The faith-state is "a 
biological as well as a psychological condition, and Tolstoi is abso- 
lutely accurate in classing faith among the forces by which men 
live." Considering religions as purely subjective, without regard to 
the truth of creeds, he concludes that "we are obliged, on account 
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of their extraordinary influence upon action and endurance, 
to class them among the most important biological functions of 
mankind." 

To conclude, I briefly recapitulate the foregoing facts and com- 
ments, and thus group them : 

I. A deliberate mental attitude of optimism is psychologically 
reasonable. In New Thought practice the experiment of deliberate 
optimism has been tried on a large scale, and the results, material as 
well as mental, now form an imposing mass of objective fact. 

II. Hero worship is instinctive with mankind. New Thought 
belief holds that the specific defect of the inferior side of man's dual 
nature is not positive, but negative; not frowardness, but lack of 
courage; as a religious creed this is new. 

III. The discovery that there exists a fact of consciousness be- 
yond the threshold of our primary or ordinary consciousness, marks 
a very important advance in the science of psychology. New 
Thought belief holds that the superior part of man's dual nature 
trends into the subliminal consciousness, and that through 
the subliminal mind every individual is united with a Universal 
Mind. 

IV. All religions hold that there is something not ourselves 
from which we can obtain help; psychology agrees that there is 
something beyond our ordinary consciousness from which help 
comes, but cannot say that that something transcends the individual's 
sub-conscious self. New Thought practice systematically seeks help 
by way of the subliminal mind. 

V. Psychology has suggested that conscious intentness prob- 
ably raises the threshold of consciousness, and hinders the advent 
of ideas originating in the subliminal mind. It is a fact of ex- 
perience that regenerative phenomena ensue upon the abandonment 
of intentional effort by the ordinary consciousness. New Thought ad- 
vocates systematic mental relaxation and meditation. As a religious 
practice this is not new. It is found in the oldest religious systems 
known, the alleged effect being that the individual thereby becomes 
sensibly conscious that he is one with the Absolute. New Thought 
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belief further holds that the individual thereby draws upon an 
infinite energy, and therewith produces physical effects in the ob- 
jective world. The remarkable growth of the New Thought move- 
ment must be attributed to practical "fruits." 

VI. The characteristics of the transient state known as mystic 
consciousness resemble the characteristics of the habitual religious 
attitude of saintliness. The religious attitude, considered even as a 
subjective mental condition, must be deemed one of the most im- 
portant biological functions of mankind. 

VII. An alleged result of relaxation, concentration and medita- 
tion is the revelation of truths that transcend the knowledge ob- 
tained by the senses and reason alone. It has been noted that such 
quired knowledge, but have only claimed to add meaning to 
them. 

These facts and opinions constitute Dr. James' testimony on 
"New Thought," so far as he deals with that subject in this par- 
ticular book. This testimony is incidental. The main purpose of the 
book is not to criticise the "New Thought" movement, but to study 
individual religious experiences, as such, and to show under what 
conditions these have their origin, through what stages they pass, 
how they terminate, by what results they are followed, and what 
such "fruits" are worth. Yet this testimony, incidental though it is, 
is valuable, for, as an ordinary witness to fact, Dr. James is ex- 
ceptionally well informed, and, as an expert, he is qualified to give 
opinion evidence. As a rule both the advocates and the opponents 
of "New Thought" agree in this — they are rather intemperate critics. 
The former usually make large assertions unsupported by any rea- 
soned argument, and the latter usually dismiss these claims as pure 
bewilderment and moonshine, undeserving rational refutation. Dr. 
James' method is refreshingly different from either of these ex- 
tremes, for it is marked by open-mindedness, reasonableness and 
moderation of statement. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, its sole object has been 
to pick out this incidental but valuable testimony and to put it con- 
cisely before the reader, leaving him to criticise for himself its rele- 
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vancy and force, and to reach his own verdict by the exercise of his 
own judgment. For this reason I have had to refrain from giving 
any opinion of my own as to these facts, or from going into any 
critical examination of Professor James' opinion as to these facts. 
For the same reason I am restrained from making any digressions 
into those portions of Professor James' book which do not bear di- 
rectly upon these facts. 

John H. Noble. 
Boston, Mass. 



